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HISTORY. 

Some of our readers may think we are giving our paper 
too theological a character, for one devoted to general 
knowledge. But we can assure them, that it is the fur- 
thest thing imaginable from our design, to give it a the- 
ological character at all. We wish to fix in the mind 
of every veader the grand distinction between the neces- 
sary ¢ and the gratuitous insertion of theological ideas. 
There are some subjects of general knowledge, (and 
therefore subjects on which we must treat, in furnishing 
the system complete,) which unav oidably involve dispu- 
ted points of theology. ‘Those points we cannot evade, 
and treat fully on these subjects. But in all such cases, 
we shall take care to give a full view of the case, leaving 
the reader at perfect liberty to draw his own conclusions, 
as well ourselves ours. Whenever we express an opi- 
nion on any disputed point, as is natural and proper that 
we should do, it will always be understood as our opinion, 
which we would be far from forcing upon any man. The 
evidences on the subject will be before the reader, and 
it will be for him to judge for himself, whether we have 
come to a correct conclusion or not. Our opinion will 
not hurt him, any more than his will injure us. Nor will 
it have any more weight than it is fairly entitled to by the 
evidences in the case, all of which we shall honestly pre- 
sent, as far as they are within our reach. And while we 
thus treat subjects of this nature, we shall most ae 
,ously avoid the gratuitous insertion of any thing of < 
theological character whatever. We would call the 
attention of the reader to our miscellaneous selections, 
to our poetry, to any thing, in fine, where the nature of 
the case has permitted us to keep aloof from the conside- 
ration of theological peints, and would ask if we have 
not manifested, by the care we have taken in this respect, 
a disposition to steer as clear as possible of every thing of 
the kind. Not a gratuitous article, not a gratuitous sen- 
tence, not a gratuitous word, tinctured with theology, 
has found place in our columns, nor will it find place 
hereafter. Our motto is, “ Every thing in its place:” 
theology when we cannot do our duty without it; but 
none at any other time, in a work of this kind. With 
these remarks, rendered somewhat necessary to guard 
against misapprehension, we will resume the subject of 
history. 

In our introduction to this department of our work, it 
will be recollected that, reasoning from the fact, that 
events have transpired which will never be forgotten, we 
came to the analogical conclusion, that history cannot be 
of very ancient date, inasmuch as it contains no notice 
of any events whatever beyond a certain period; or, in 
other words, that no events occurred, that the human 
race did not exist, prior to that period, and that we are 
to expect to find a history of them during the time they 
have existed. 


In casting about for this history, we find the Bible the 
most ancient of any extant, and, at the same time, the 
most regular and connected of any thing claiming to be 
a history of the world’s infancy. We find likewise the 
general current of tradition running the same way. We 
also find, that all the pretended accounts of a contrary 
character are totally unfounded, and that the mere spec- 
ulations of philosophers in relation to the subject, are 
the most whimsical and contradictory conceivable. 
From these considerations we come to the conclusion, 








that the Bible contains the true history, and the bese 
history, of that period of the world. As historians, then, 
we feel bound to make it our guide in treating on that 
period. 

Following this history, we learn that, upon the trans- 
gression of Adam and Eve, as already related, they were 
expelled from the garden, to guard which against their 
future intrusion, cherubim were stationed at its entrance, 
which was on the eastern side, (rather a literal cireum- 
stance,) together with a flaming sword which turned 
every way to keep the tree of life, lest the human pair 
should partake of its fruit, and thus avert the threatened 
mortality by rendering themselves impervious to the 
shafts of death. It is not for us to say, that there could 
have been no such literal fruit. We leave this with the 
same geniuses with whom we left the case of the temp- 
tation—those geniuses who, in order to know that there 
could be no such fruit as here described, must neces- 
sarily know all that can be, and must therefore be omni- 
scient. 

Expelled from their earthly Paradise, our first parents 
commenced their mortal career. In process of time. 
they had a son whom they called Cain, which signifies 
possession. Some time after, they had another, whom 
they called Abel, which means vapour. Abel was a shep 
herd, and Cain a husbandman. They both brought of 
ferings to the Lord; Cain of the fruit of the ground, a ano 
Abel of the firstlings of his flock. Abel’s offering was ac- 
cepted ; Cain’s rejected. Cain was wroth, and rose against 
Abel when they were in the field, and slew him. For 
this diabolical act, God pronounced a curse upon Cain, 
declaring that the earth should not yield to him her in- 
crease, and that he should bea fugitive and a vagabond. 
Cain, in the agony of his spirit, and on the verge of des- 
pair, exclaimed, “My punishment is greater than 1 can 
bear.’ Having expressed his fear that he should suffer 
death from the hand of man in consequence of his mur- 
der, the Lord set a mark upon him, to prevent his being 
killed. After this, Cain went and dwelt in the Jand of 
Nod, on the east of Eden, where he built a city, and 
called it after the name of his son Enoch. One of the 
descendants of Cain was Lamech, who had two wives 
Adah and Zillah, and who appears to have been the first 
bigamist, as was his progeniter the first murderer. One 
son of Lamech by Adah was named Jabal, who was the 
father, that is, the first, of those that dwell in tents, &c. 
Jabal’s brother, Jubal, was the father of those that han- 
die the harp and organ. Tubal-Cain, a son of Lamech 
by Zillah, was an instructor in brass and iron work. 
Thus we perceive, that several important arts were known 
in a very early age of the world. Lamech appears like- 
wise to have been a murderer, as well as a bigamist ; for, 
addressing his wives he says: ‘ Hear my voice, ye wives 
of Lamech; hearken unto my speech: for I have slain 
aman to my wounding, and a young man to my _ hurt.” 
Who it was that Lamech slew, the account does not say. 


The next character of note that is mentioned in the 
Bible, was Seth, a son of Adam, born after the death of 
Abel. He was named Seth by his mother, because he 
supplied the placeof Abel. Seth had a son by the name 
of Enos; and “then,” says Moses, ‘“‘ began men to call 
upon the name of the Lord’”—a very peculiar passage 
this, showing that men were not accustomed to pray till 
this period. Whether this is meant of every individual, 
or of men in general, is worthy of consideration. It is 
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nardly supposable, however, that Adam, and Abel, and 
Seth had never prayed before. But this at least is taught 
by the passage; that, as a general thing, prayer was not 
practised till then. 

Objections have been raised against various particulars 
mentioned in the foregoing. Who could have been 
Cain’s wife? How happened there to be a land of Nod? 
How happened it to be so long after Abel’s birth, before 
Sethi wasborn? And who could have been the husbands 
and wives of Adam’s children? ‘To these queries it may 
be replied, that it is not said that Cain found his wife in 
the land of Nod. Nor is it said that that land was so 
called when Cain went thither. Supposing it to have 
borne that name when Moses wrote his account, this is 
all that is necessary. As to the time between the birth 
of Abel and that of Seth, Adam might have had a dozen 
daughters, for aught we know, during that period. And 
coe of those daughters must have been Cain’s wife, and 
the others, the wives of Seth and other sons of Adam 
who had wives before there were any other females ;— 
this circumstance alone justifying the matrimonial alli- 
ance of those so near of kin. 


LITERATURE, 
Our unusual press of matter this week, compels us to 
emit for once our Mythological department. Its place, 
however, will be found so well occupied by the introduc- 
tion of another, and a most important department, that 
our readers will scarcely realise its omission. ‘The sub- 
ject of language is of very deep interest to all. And we 
are happy te be able to say, that the gentleman to whom 
we have entrusted its management, is one competent to 
do it justice. We anticipate, both for our readers and 
ourselves, great profit and pleasure in following him 
through the antique meanderings and intricacies of let- 
tered history. The subject will be treated on a large 
seale, and ample time and space be afforded for the pur- 
pose. By these means, in the hands of our able corre- 
spondent, we hope to furnish the best view of the sub- 
ject extant—a view which will not only be satisfactory 
to the public, but which will make our humble little 
sheet the resort of the student for information on this 
all important branch of knowledge. 
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LANGUAGE. 


The origin of language is one of the most interesting 
and instructive subjects in the range of literature. This 
predominance of interest does not arise more from the 
consideration that language is of itself the element and 
the material of which and by which all literature is cre- 
ated, than from the intrinsic attraction of the phenomena 
of language. 

Intellectual language is of two descriptions—oral and 
written. Besides these, there is a natural language, used 
only to express certain passions, and w hich is ‘spoken, 
as far as our evidence goes, alike by barbarian and civi- 
lised man—if not by the brute creation. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to conceive, that the natural language might 
have been the root of the oral and intellectual language 
had not the oidest written history in the world repre 
sented Adam, the father of mankind, as in possession of 
the one as soon as the other. 

Natural language, as we have defined above, is the lan- 
guage of pi assion or sensation; it is the cry natural to 
humanity in extreme joy, suffering, wonder, or despair. 
All the languages spoken on the earth have intermingled 
with them these common tokens of affinity. ‘They form 
the basis of understanding between diverse tribes of the 
forest, or natives of far distant lands, and countries of a 
strange speech. Let acute suffering befal a human be- 
ing resident in and a native of the Sandwich Islands, 
and the inhabitants of the coast of Labrador will under- 
stand the meaning of the cry which nature utters in its 
extremity, when wrestling with an agony that prompts 
the call either for sympathy or succor. 





The white man, a native of the most highly civilised 
countries, has no great difficulty in making the native 
Bushman of Caffraria understand that he is angry or 
pleased—that he suplicates or threatens—by the exer- 
tion of his vocal powers in making certain sounds. 
Hence interjections scarcely need an interpreter in any 
language. 

It has been held, with some degree of plausibility, 
that beasts possess this natural language in common with 
man—that when a lion roars in anger, every beast of the 
wild, as well as the birds of the air, know its import— 
that when a dog howls over his dead master, the horse 
will look mournfully apprehensive over the field, as if he 
knew something of the awful destroyer of animal life that 
was daily and nightly roaming through the world. It is 
not, however, our purpose, to fill this column with idle 
speculations: we have a higher, a tangible interest be- 
fore us. 

‘The book of Genesis depicts the first of men, Adam, 
as in full and perfect possession of oral and intellectual 
language; indeed, the first of men could have had no 
human teacher. ‘ He heard,” says this ancient history, 
‘*the voice of the Lord God, the great Author of lan- 
guage, and answered to his questionings. He named 
the classes and individuals of animated nature, as far as 
we know, with the skill of a Linneus, a Buffon, or a Cu- 
vier. Will it be unphilosophical, then, to say, that lan- 
guage is the gift of God, immediately bestowed on man. 
as were the faculties o his being? 

The new-formed intelligence, clothed in the wondrous 
modification of clay, through which a warm life blood 
flowed, and a thousand pleasurable sensations thrilled, 
found himself in possession of a vocal echo, not only to 
his sensations, but obedient to the behest of his reason, 
and the higher functions of his mind. This was oral 
language. The birds of lovely plumage and sweetest 
song might have paused awhile, as the music of the first 
human voices broke sweetly in upon their accustomed 
harmony. 

All speculations in regard to the primitive language— 
the root of every spoken tongue on earth—that which 
Adam received from God, and which he taught to Cain 
and Abel—may be considered, in general, as worse than 
useless. The history of written language, in this respect, 
is more approachable and susceptible of investigation, 
than that of oral language. ‘To this rich and productive 
field we shall soon lead our readers, and strive, from the 
time-worn and musty records of antiquity, developed, as 
they lately have been, by the wonderful Champollion, to 
draw a map of the progress of written language :—and 
then follow its meandereings into the various provinces 
of literature. It is an engine of tremendous power. It 
paints in unequivocal hieroglyphics every hope and every 
fear that can be supposed to belong to any state of exis- 
tence. It speaks comfort to the desponding, or shouts 
victory in the hour of triumph. It moves a nation with 
a whirlwind of passion. The ancients had this motto: 
Vox populi, vor Dei.’ We would say, that the voice of 
man has a strange and awful magnificence of power. 


F. 





EXPLANATION oF Worps, Purases, &c. 


Hic NIGER EST; 
from Horace ;— 
Roman.” 

Assit invipiaA, Lat.—* Let envy be absent ;” be not 
envious. 

ABUNDAT DULCIBUS yiTIIs. Lat. from Quintilian. 
‘He abounds with pleasing faults’—applied to authors 
in whose very blemishes are beauties. 

AB UNO DISCE OMNES. Lat. from Virgil. 
instance, learn the whole.” 

Asp uRBE conpiTa. Lat. “From the founding of the 
city.” It signifies the era of the founding of Rome, 
and is abbreviated thus: A. U. C. 

A CAPITE AD CALCEM. Lat. ‘From the head to the 
foot ;” from the beginning to the end. 


HUNC TU, Romanr, cAvETo. Lat 
‘He is a dark spirit; beware of him, O 
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Tae WALKING PurLosorner. 


“ The Frenchman, volatile and light, 
Aspires to wing the air in flight; 

The German, heavy and profound 
With nimble feet would trip the ground: 
Philosophers! do what ye will; 


But— Nature will be nature still. pv 


An intelligent correspondent, who was much pleased 

with the account of the Flying Philosopher, has favoured 
us with a drawing and description of what he esteems 
equally curious, and to which we have given the appel- 
lation of the Walking Philosopher. 
be considered as companions. 

This article has, it seems, been very gravely detailed 
in a popular German Journal of Arts and Sciences ; 
from whence our correspondent, who by no means 
claims any part of the honour of the invention, translates 
the following particulars :— 

‘‘The figure represents a man having on his head a 
balloon, to make him lighter for walking. Round his 
waist is a strong belt tightly fastened. ‘To the belt are 
fixed four straps; two behind, and two before; with 
buckles to fasten them in the ends of the straps before. The 
straps behind are twice the length of those before, which 
are not more than a foot long. Those behind are in- 
tended to pass through the holes in the end of the bal- 
loon, from whence they descend, to be fastened with the 
buckles to those which are before. The head of the 
balloon is thus fixed with due firmness to the person of 
him who b®ars it. 

‘The end or head of the balloon is of a light wood ; 
the balloon itself is of taffeta, made air-proof by means of 
gum-lac. A netting covers the upper part of the balloon, 
but is collected into ten or twelve strings on the lower 
half. These strings are fastened at the end which is on 
the head. 

‘If the balloon exceed six feet in diameter, it will di- 
minish the weight of the person who bears it by one 
pound. If it be twelve feet in diameter, the diminution 
of his weight will be nearly equal to fifty pounds. For 
every cubic inch of the contents of the balloon, one ounce 
is removed from the weight of the person who carries it. 

** As the inflammable air is liable to escape from the 


balloon, the person who wears it must carry a portion of 


iron-filings and sulphureous acid, of the zine and muri- 
atic acid, by the re-action of which substance on water 
in a bottle, inflammable air may be furnished to supply 


the waste. 
purpose to the head of the balloon. 


Walking Philosopher was accompanied. 


They may thus | : 
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A cock, with a pipe, is attached for this 


‘Two oar-like instruments, covered with taffeta, are 


attached to the girdle of the walker, that he may aid his 
motion by plying them.” 


Such is the account by which our sketch of the 
We are not 
informed, however, either where or by whom the expe- 
riment has been tried; so that, for aught we know to the 
contrary, the invention may be mere sly theoretical. For 
our own part, being of British birth,—an‘ philosophers, 
ifso we may be permitted to call ourselves, rather of the old 
than the new school,—we cannot, with genuine German 
grayity, seriously advocate the practice. 

Though we never had the honour to be ourselves in- 
carcerated by a load of inflated bladders, destined to 
prove the future conveyers of comfort to oppressed hu- 
man bowels, under the guidance of the sage apothecary, 
or some other equally sage, and perhaps more dexterous, 
old woman, the situation of those who have been thus 
freighted on a windy day, had not entirely escaped our 
attention ; and we strongly suspect that, in spite of our 
Walking Philosopher’s oar-like implements, should the 
rude breath of Aolus suddenly attack his balloon, he 


| would not only be incommoded, as we have frequently 
| beheld our friends, the bladder bearers, so as to be unable 


to proceed With any tolerable certainty, or even safety; 
but he would most probably be completely carried off 
his feet, and encounter the fate of the Flying Philoso- 
pher! Happy indeed, if the bursting balloon erected 
on his philosophical pericranium, should always prove 
sufficient to shield that luxuriant excrescence from 
bruise, fracture, or natural protuberances !— Anecdote 


Library. 





CUSTOMS, MANNERS, CURIOSITIES, &c. 
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icant. 
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These wild, fantastic islands of the northern seas, which 
often come floating into the broad Atlantic, carrying in 
their atmosphere the chill of the arctic winter, are objects 
of wonder and interest. There was one singular circum- 
stance connected with these icebergs that puzzled Philo- 
sophe rs, and made it difficult to account for their forma- 
tion. They were invariably found to be composed of 
fresh water. ‘The northern whalers and navigators have 
ever been in the practice of replenishing their water 
casks by extending spouts or flexible hose to the crevices 
of the iceberg, from whence small rills of the finest water 
are continually trickling. 

The discoveries of Parry and modern navigators, 
however, leave little doubt on the subject of the forma- 
tion of icebergs. There are two kinds of ice found at 
sea—one formed of salt water, which is loose and friable, 
abounding in flakes or disconnected crystals, and form- 
ing the large fields of ice spreading over immense 
portions of the sea;—the other, the icebergs, formed of 
solid rock ice, of a bluish cast, transparent and pure. 
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There is no doubt that icebergs are formed on the coasts | 
of islands and continents, by the melting of the pure 
snows and ice into a deluge of water, which rushing in 
fresh and gelid streams into the bays and indentations of 
the ocean, displaces the salt water, and freezes by itself. 
Year after year adds to these accumulations, which may 
be centuries in their formation. Meanwhile the waves 
of the sea are not idle at the base of the crystal mount- 
tain: they eat their way into the foundation, until the 
superincumbent mass plunges into the sea, and saiis 
away before the wind into the Atlantic, where, by the 
action of the sun, it assumes strange and fantastic shapes 
in the course of decay. 
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The specific gravity of the icebergs is so much less 
than that of water, that one tenth part of the bulk rides 
above the sea,—so that an iceberg 2000 feet high, (as 
many of themare when they are first launched upon their 
final voyage,) will appear but 200 feet above the sur- 
lace. 

‘Masses have been seen assuming the shape of a Go- 
thic Church, with arched windows and doors, and all the 
rich drapery that an Arabian tale would scarcely dare 
describe. Crystal of the richest blue tables, with one 
or more feet, and often immense flat-roofed temples, 
supported by round transparent columns, float by the 


‘astonished spectators.” F. 
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Tue Fiae Worsnirrers. 


For the Family Magazine 

The engraving above represents one of the devotees 
of the ancient religion of Zoroaster bowing before the 
perpetual flame, which they say was kindled by their great 
prophet and founder four thousand yearsago. The Fire 
Worshippers had their origin in Persia in a remote age 
of antiquity. ‘They are a singular people—and as their 
community and their religion have survived the,shock of 
ages, and still exist, it will be interesting to recapitulate 
some of their wonderful peculiarities, 

Compared with the mass of the heathen world, they 
are a people of pure morals—and when they were first 
founded by their prophet Zoroaster, their orderly lives, 
and their comparatively pure ceremonials of religion, 
contrasted strongly with the usual manners of idolatrous 
nations. 

As the growth and power of this sect have been so well 
described in ancient history, and are well known to all, we 
will confine ourselves to what is known of their localities, 
manners and observances at the present time—referring 
briefly to a single struggle which they have made since 
the christian era to obtain the civil and ecclesiastical con- 
troul of Persia. 


In the year 377, when the Passanians or Passanide 
had obtained the ascendency in the Persian government, 
they encouraged this sect to obtain the mastery, and 
establish their belief as the state religion. By persecu- 
tions and promises of advancement, two primates, high 
in rank in the Armenian church, renounced christianity, 
and embraced the religion of Zoroaster. One of these 
apostate dignitaries, named Mecrojan, was promised the 
sovereignty, if he would subdue the country to the Fire 
worship. Magi and soldiers were placed in every village, 


Se ee 


and cruel persecutions against the christians were car- 
ried on with bloody vigor. The cries of the persecuted 
having reached the ears of the Emperor, Theodosius 
the Great, of the Greek church, he offered them instant 
aid, and placed a king after his own mind over Persia. 
This was the last public attempt of this sect to obtain 
sovereignty. 

The Fire Worshippers now are called Guebers in Per- 
sia, and Parsees in India. ‘The only place in which they 
are found in Persia, at the present day, is the city of 
Yezd, where four thousand families of them remain. 

In one of the trans-Caucasian provinces of the Rus- 
sian empire, of which the city of Bakoo is the capital, 
there is an abundance of naphtha, and near the city 
there is a burning fountain to which the Fire Worship- 
pers of India and Persia resort. 

The Guebers call themselves Benhedi, or followers of 
the true faith. They worship one Supreme Being, 
whom they call the Eternal Spirit or Yerd. They re- 
gard light as the principle of goodness, and darkness as 
the principle of evil. ‘They deny that they worship fire. 
They regard it only as the emblem of Deity—and wor- 
ship before it as a medium for the assistance of sense 
only. Their holy book is called Zend- Avesta. 


“Their veneration for the element of fire induces 
them to keep a sacred fire constantly burning, which 
they feed with odoriferous wood, both in their temples 
and in the private houses of such persons as possess 
sufficient wealth to afford the expense. In one of their 
temples at Bombay, Niebuhr asserts that he saw a fire 
which had burnt unextinguished for two centuries ; and 
so jealous are they of the sanctity of fire, that they never 

| even blow out a light, lest their breath soil the purity of 
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the fame. As well as paying the honour of worship to 
the heavenly bodies, they firmly believe in the influence 
which they exert on the destines of this world and the 
lives of individuals, although they are for the most part 
in entire ignorance of those facts and theories respecting 
them which modern science has unfolded. ia: 
With regard to their lives, they are blameless. Their 
dispositions are mild and hospitable. They are remark- 
able for commercial enterprise, honesty, and general 
integrity. They drink wine—eat all kinds of meat— 
yet live temperately. They are remarkabie for eer 
and conjugal fidelity. Divorce 1s forbidden by their 
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laws. Polygamy is allowed only in one case. When the 
wife has had no child during nine years after-marriage, 
the husband may take a second wife. They do not bury 
their dead; they expose the bodies of the deceased on 
the towers of their temples, to be devoured by the fowls of 
the air. Watchers station themselves near the body thus 
exposed, to note what part the birds first alight upon ;— 
and, from the ascertained fact, they gather some angury 
of the future state of the person whose body is exposed. 
In this authentic account of this wonderful people, 
there are many things to awaken the interest of the phi- 
lanthropist and the philosopher. F. 





CraTerR or Mount Vesuvius. 


The Journal de Physique contains an interesting nar- 
rative of some travellers, who had the hardihood to de- 
scend the crater of Vesuvius, and examine its burning 
focus. ‘Though the relation of their adventure is not 
charged with many facts, it is upon the whole interesting. 

The party was composed of several persons, assisted 
by the usual Neapulitan guides, called Lazaroni. They 
availed themselves of their carriages to the base of the 
mountain, where they arrived about midnight, when they 
) proceeded to ascend its sides, mounted on mules, pur- 
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ness, the numerous guides, bearing lighted torches, gave 
to the whole cortége an air that would have been suffi- 
ciently solemn and mysterious, but for the gaiety and 
mirth which the buoyant spirits of the company other- 
wise remarkably contrasted with it. At about midway, 
) the ascent becomes so steep and difficult, that travellers 
5 are obliged to alight, and make the rest of the journey 
" onfoot. All this upper half of the mountain being com- 
{ posed of lava, cinders, and ashes, this portion of the ad- 
§ venture is a work of real toil and fatigue. Aecordingly, 
when they gained the edge of the volcano, at about half 
past two in the morning, they found themselves over- 
whelmed with perspiration, and perfectly exhausted ; 


to all attempts to make any nearer approach to the awful 
mysteries of the mountain, than the edge of the immense 
crater: the inside abyss extending by computation 
somewhat more than 5700 feet in circumference, has a 
perpendicular depth of about 200 more, forming a crater 
or cup, in the centre of which lie strewed masses of 
recently glowing scoria and heated ashes, all diversely 
variegated, from among which the ignited vapours find 
a passage upwards through numberless rents and little 





suing the usual track, one by one. Amid the thick dark- | 


insuperable difficulties seemed now to present themselves | 


orifices. While the travellers were deliberating on the 
means of descending further, some stones that came 
rolling down from the higher edge of the crater occa- 
sioning a general agitation of the masses over which they 
passed, one of the party, Adjutant Dampierre, feeling 
at the same time the earth shake under him, was led to 
exchange his ground. 

He had scarce called to a companion, named Wicar, 
to follow him, when the entire portion of this part of 
the crater sunk down and disappeared. Soon after, still 
greater masses underwent the same change, the whole 
of the small eminences thereabout crumbling down 
successively; so that, in the course of half an bour, 
what had been the summit of the volcano was preci- 
pitated with an awful noise into the bottom of the crater. 

Dejected by difficulties that seemed an effectual bar- 
rier to their accomplishing the object of their journey, 
they had proceeded to satisfy their curiosity by making 
the circuit of the crater, when fortunately they discove- 
red a long declivity, or rather a portion of the shelving 
| sides of the crater, much less precipitous than the other 
parts: though deep, it was seemingly smooth, and con- 
ducted immediately to the focus, or burning issue of 
the voleano. Without waiting to examine whether there 
were any other difficulties, such as rents and precipices, 
which interposed between their curiosity and the inner- 
most mysteries of the mountain, the ambassador's se- 
cretary, M. Debeer, taking a Lazaroni with him, set out 
first to traverse the passage; they had reached half of 
the descent, gliding down in atorrent of ashes, which 
their feet displaced as they moved on, when they found 
themselves at the edge of a precipice, about twelve feet 
deep, down the face of which it was necessary to descend 
to reacb > lower declivity. The Lazaroni here stood 
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aghast, and refused to proceed. A speedy recourse, 
however, to the sign ef the cross, and invocations to the 
Madonna and St. Anthony of Padua, giving him fresh 
courage, he threw himself, with the secretary, to the 
bottom of the precipice. Another cliff of less height 
interposed, but it was overcome with more ease and less 
reluctance. At length, amid torrents of rushing lava, 
ashes, and stones, that incessantly broke away from the 
declivity, they arrived at the bottom of the crater. 
Here, with outstretched arms and shouts of joy, that 
were answered by their more timid companions with sa- 
tisfaction and enthusiasm, they cheered on the others to 
follow them. 

M. Houdonart, an engineer, was the next adventurer 
after M. Debeer. He encountered the same difficulties 
and dangers. Mr. Wickers, another of the party, hesi- 
tated when he came to the cliffs, but seeing that no as- 
sistance could be rendered him, he grew impatient and 
rushed down, amid similar floods of ashes, stones, and 
volcanic scoria, as his predecessors. Adjutant Dampiere, 
M. Bagnins, Physician to the Army, Mersrs. Tassinct 
and Andres, two French travellers, and M. Moulin, In- 
spector of Ports, next followed; these all arrived at the 
crater, after overcoming the same difficulties, and incur- 
ring the same dangers as the others. 

The bottom of the crater, of which no correct con- 
clusions can be formed when examined from above, is a 
vast field of rugged inequalities, made up of piles of 
porous lava, sometimes hard and firm, and sometimes 
extremely yielding and insecure; particularly just when 
the travellers reached the focus. The most interesing 
sight, however, of the whole, was the number of small 
orifices or vents very properly denominated spiracles, 
which, both at the bottom of the crater and on the interior 
face of the mountain, suffer the ignited vapours to escape. 

Their observations being finished, it was a business of 
some thought to get back again—the descent is far less 
labourious than the ascent. It is not easy to climb emi- 
nences where the supports for the feet are moving with 
every step; besides, ascending but by one at a time, it is 
necessary that persons should succeed each other at Jong 
intervals, for fear of burying under a torrent of volcanic 
matter those that followed them. Every tread displaces 
a mass of ashes through a circuit of thirty feet of the 
acclivity. 

On arriving at the two precipices, it was necessary to 
adopt the expedient of mounting on the shoulders of a 
man stationed at the bottom, to give necessary aid, while 
another standing at the top of the cliff, by means of a 
stick, was to help the person to scramble upward; he 

was to rest the feet, however, no where but with caution 
and gentleness. In this way, the summit of Vesuvius 
was again reached by each of the adventurers without 
accident, but in a state of exhaustion and fatigue, and 
covered with ashes and smoke. ‘The six of the party 
who had not essayed this descent into the volcano, re- 
ceived their wearied friends with joy, supplying them 
with refreshments that were needful to them. 

This excursion was made with no view more impor- 
tant, says the Journal de Physique, than to try the possi- 
bility of reaching the centre of the crater, and to show 
the practicability of the philosopher, the naturalist, and 
chemist, exploring at their leisure this great furnace of 
nature. The variety of matters that form the constitu- 
ent elements of it afford an ample field for chemical re- 
search; from which, perhaps, might be elicited discove- 
ries important in art or science.—T'he Tourist. 





User or Toracco spy THE Horrenrors. 


“A Hottentot, (says Mr. Barrow, in his Travels,) applied 
some tobacco from the short end of his wooden tobacco- 
pipe to the mouth of a snake while darting out his 
tongue. The effect was as instantaneous as an electric 
shock: with a convulsive motion that was moment: ary, 
the snake half untwisted itself, and never stirred more. 
and the muscles were so contracted that the whole ani- 
mal felt hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.” 





POETRY. 


Genius SLUMBERING. 


HE sleeps, forgetful of his once bright fame; 
He has no feeling of the glory gone; 

He has no eye to catch the mounting { flame 
That once in transport drew his spirit on; 

He lies in dull, oblivious dreams, nor cares 

Who the wreathed laurel bears. 


And yet not all forgotten sleeps he there ; 

There are who still remember how he bore 
Upward his daring pinions, till the air 

Seemed living with the crown of light he wore; 
There are who, now his early sun has set, 
Nor can, nor will forget. 


He sleeps,—and yet, around the sightless eye 
And the pressed lip, a darkened glory plays ; 

Though the high powers in dull oblivion fie, 
There hovers still the light of other days ; 

Deep in that soul a spirit, not of earth, 

Sull struggles for its birth. 


He will not sleep for ever, but will rise 
Fresh to more daring labours ; now, even now, 
As the close shrouding mist of morning flies, 
The gathered slumber leaves his lifted brow ° 
From his half-opened eye, in fuller beams, 
His wakened spirit streams. 


Yes, he will break his sleep; the spell is gone; 
The deadly charm departed ; see him fling 
Proudly his fetters by, and hurry on, 
Keen as the famished eagle darts her wing ; 
The goal is still before him, and the prize 
Still woos his eager eyes. 


He rushes forth to conquer: shall they take— 
They, who, with feebler pace, still kept their way 
When he forgot the contest—shall they take, 
Now he renews the race, the victor’s bay ? 
Still let them strive—when he collects his might, 
He will assert his right. 


The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
Whose essence is ethereal; they may try 

To darken and degrade it; it may rust 
Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die; 

And, when it wakens, it will send its fire 


Intenser forth and higher. PERCIVAL 





MISCELLANY. 


Osstan’s Appress TO THE EveNnING Star. 


Star of descending night! fairis thy light in the west! 
thou liftest thy unshorn head from thy cloud : thy steps 
are stately on thy hill. What dost thou behold in the 
plain? The stormy winds are laid. The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar. Roaring waves climb the 
distant rock. The flies of evening are on their feeble 
wings; the hum of their course is on the field. What 
dost thou behold, fair light?) But thou dost smile and 
depart. The waves come with joy around thee: they 
bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou silent beam! let 
the light of Ossian’s soul arise! 

And it does arise in its strength! I behold my de- 
parted friends. Their gathering is on Lora, as in the 
days of other years. Fingal comes like a watery column 
of mist; his heroes are around. And see the bards 
of song, gray-haired Ullin! stately Ryno! Alpin, with 
the tuneful voice! the soft complaint of Minona! How 
are ye changed, my friends, since the days of Selma’s 
feast ? when we contended, like gales of spring, as they 
fly along the hill, and bend by turns the feebly whist- 
ling grass. 





“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


Then make it greater. No learning at all is surely the 
most dangerous thing in the world; and it is fortunate 
that, in this country at least, it is a danger which cannot 
possibly exist. After all, learning is acquired know- 
ledge, and nothing else. A man who can read his Bible 
has a little learning ; a man who can only plough or dig, 
has less; a man who can only break stones on the road, 
less still, but he hassome. The savages in one of the 
islands in the South Sea, stood with great reverence 
round a sailor who had lighted a fire to boil some water 
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in asauce-pan; but as soon asthe water began to boil, 
they ran away in an agony of terror. Compared with the 
savages, there is no boy in Europe of the age of ten 
years, who may not be called learned. He has acquired | 
a certain quantity of practical knowledge in physics; and 
as this knowledge is more than instinct, it is learning ; 
learning which differs in degree only from that which | 
enables a chemist to separate the simple metals from so- 
da or potash. 

The geographer Malte Brun remarks, that in many 
cities of the United States, that which is called a mob 
scarcely exists. Now it will be found that in these cities, 
education has been unstintedly bestowed upon all classes, 
down to the very lowest. 





Fear. 

Charles Gustavus, the successor of Christina of 
Sweden, was besieging Prague, when a boor of most 
extraordinary visage desired admittance to his tent, and, 
being allowed entrance, offered, by way of amusing the 
king, to devour a whole hog, weighing two hundred 
weight, inhis presence. The old General Konigsmarc, 
who stood by the king’s side, and who, soldier as he was, 
had not got rid of the prejudices of his childhood, hinted 
to his royal master that the peasant ought to be burnt as 
a sorcerer. ‘Sir,’ said the fellow, irritated at the 
remark, “if your majesty will but make that old gentle- 
man take off his sword and his spurs, I will eat him before 
your face, before I beginthe pig.” General Konigsmarc, 
(who at the head of a body of Swedes had performed 
wonders against the Austrians, and who was looked 
upon as one of the bravest men of theage,) could not 
stand this proposal, especially as it was accompanied by 
a most hideous and preternatural expansion of the fright- 
ful peasant’s jaws. Without uttering a word, the veteran 
suddenly turned round, ran out of the court, and thought 
not himself safe until he had arrived at his quarters. 


1 





IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 


When Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, “had re- 
treated to’ one of the miserable places of shelter in 
which he could venture to take some repose after his 
disasters, he lay stretched on a handful of straw, and 
abandoned himself to his melancholy meditations. He 
had now been defeated four times, and was on the point 


) of resolving to abandon all hopes of further opposition to 


his fate, and to go to the Holy Land. It chanced that his 
eye, while thus pondering, was attracted by the exertions 
; of a spider, who, in order to fix its web, endeavoured to 

swing itself from one beam to another above his head. 
' Involuntarily he became interested in the pertinacity: 


» with which the insect renewed its exertions after falling 


> six times. At the seventh, it gained its object: and 
Bruce, in consequence, was encouraged to persevere 


» until he carried his own. 
: 
: RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES. 


We will now, according to promise, briefly notice the Religious 
Anniversaries holden in this city last week. 

The first was the Anniversary of the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society, holden at Chatham Street Chapel on Monday 
evening. President of the Society, Adrian Van Sinderen. Its ob- 
ject is, to improve the moral condition of seamen. Receipts during 
the past year, $9,226; expenditures, $9,300. 

The next was the Anniversary of the New-York Southern Sun- 
day School Union, which was holden at Chatham Street Chapel 
on Tuesday, commencing at 11 o’clock A. M. Rev. Dr. Mc’Mur- 
ray in the chair. This Sunday School Union includes the twelve 
southern counties of the state, and numbers 30,000 children in 
its Report as its pupils, It has probably 40,000, some not being 
reported. In the afternoon, the Sunday Schools of the city cele- 
brated their Anniversaries in various churches. 

The American Peace Society held its Anniversary on Tuesday 
aft€gioon, at Clinton Hall, 8. V. S. Wilder Esq. in the chair. The 
object of this Society is, to abolish the custom of war. We shall 
bestow some further attention upon it hereafter. 

The next was the Anniversary of the New-York City Sunday 
School Union, holden on Tuesday evening, at the Broome Street 
Dutch Reformed Church, Rev. Dr. Milnor in the chair, the Presi- 
dent, Eleazer Lord Esq. being absent. Number of schools comprised 
‘a this Sunday School Union, 68 ; number of punils, 13,484, 
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The Anniversary ofthe American Temperance Society was cele- 
brated on Tuesday evening, in Chatham Street Chapel, John Tappan 
Esq. in the chair. It appears by the Report, that there are now 
1,000,000 members of Temperance Societies ; that there are up- 
wards of 5,000 of these Societies in the United States ; that there 
are upwards of twenty State Temperance Societies ; that more 
than 2,000 individuals have ceased to manufacture, and 6,000 to 
traffic in ardent spirit; that more than 7,000 vessels sail without it; 


| and that insurance companies find it for their interest to insure ves- 


sels cheaper that sail thus. 

The American Tract Society celebrated its Anniversary in 
Chatham Street Chapel on Wednesday, commencing at 10 o’clock 
A.M. President, S. V.S. Wilder Esq. Receipts during the past year, 
$62,443,50; expenditures nearly the same. Tract distribution, 

8,400,607 pages. Distribution since the formation of the Society, 
nine years since, 433,238,327 pages. 

American Home Missionary Society (Presbyterian.) Anniversary 
on Wednesday evening, at Chatham Street Chapel, Gen. Van 
Rensselaer Presidert. Receipts, $68,621,17. The expenditures, 
together with a balance due to the Treasurer at the commencment 
of the year, exceeded the receipts by $170,42. 

American Baptist Home iaioues Society. Anniversary on 
on Wednesday evening, at the Mulberry Street Church. Receipts 
since the formation of the Society last year, $6580, 73. 

American Bible Society. Anniversary on Thursday, commenc- 
ing at 10 A. M. at Chatham Street Chapel, Hon. John Cotton 
Smith, President. Receipts for the year, about $85,000; expendi 
tures, about the same. Bibles and Testaments issued during the 
year, 91,168; since the formation of the Society,18 years ago, 
1,533,668. 

Foreign Missionary Society, (Presbyterian.) The board of Com- 
missioners of this Society held a public meeting at Chatham Street 
Chapel on Friday, commencing at 10 0’clock A. M. This Society 
has sent out twenty-two missionaries to foreign lands during the 
past year. 

Most of the foregoing Societies are composed ef various deno- 
minations of Christians. 


{3 We are compelled to omit our Natural History the present 
week, in consequenee of our unusual press of particular matter. 





Irems or News. 


The late arrivals at Boston from Smyrna, give the particulars of 
the occupation of Smyrna by the Egyptian army. The army itself 
had not entered the city ; but it was taken possession of formally 
by a deputation, in the name of Ibrahim Pacha. It was said, that 
the Sultan of Egypt peremptorily rejects the mediation of France, 
which has for its object the salvation of Constantinople, and the 
preservation of the T'urkish Empire. 


There is little of interest in the European news. There is con- 
tinual skirmishing in Portugal, without decisive results. 


The number of deaths by famine in the Cape de Verd Islands, is 
stated to have been 33,000, or nearly two fifths of the population! 


T. Grothe, Charge d’ Affaires from the Low Countries to Mexico, 
has absconde? from that city, leaving his creditors in the lurch to 
the amount, it is said, of $30,000. 


A letter from Vera Cruz, received at Mobile, states, that a bill 
was pending before the Congress of Mexico, proposing to confiscate 
the property of the Church to the service of the State, and to have 
no established religion. 


The cholera at Matanzas was subsiding. The number of deaths 
already exceeded a thousand. 


An outrage was recently committed on the person of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, by Lieut. Randolph, late of the United 
States Navy, who had been dismissed by the President from the 
naval service. The President at the time of the outrage was on 
board a steam-boat at Alexandria, bound to Fredricksburg, Va. 
whither he had been invited to go, to lay the corner stone of the 
Washington monument about to be erected in that place. Ran- 
dolph thrust one hand violently into the President’s face, and would 
have committed further violence, had he not been prevented by the 

entlemen who were athand. The wretch succeeded in making 
Gis escape from the civil authorities of the place, being near the 
confines of the District of Columbia. This is the first mstance of 
an assault on a President of the United States, and, as might be 
expected, meets with universal reprobation. 


The trial of the Rev. Mr. Avery has been in progress the present 
week. We shall undoubtedly be able to give results in our next 
number. 

A horrid murder wascommitted in Morristown N. J. last week, 
on the persons of Samuel Sayre Esq. his wife, and his coloured 
servant girl. Their heads were split open with an axe by a French- 
man, who had been in the employ of Mr. Sayre three weeks. The 
wretch killed all the members of the family who were at home, and 
then robbed the house at his leisure. He was arrested at the Half- 
Way House between Newark and New-York, having on the 
clothes of his victim, the gold watch of Mrs. Sayre in his pocket, 
and a large sum of money. He now awaits his trial in Morristown 
jail. 

The number of foreign arrivals at this port during the month ot 
April, was 271—a larger number than ever arrived before in a 
single month. 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND INDUSTRY. 


WE view this Society as altogether too important to receive from 
us a mere passing notice, or the insertion of its Constitution and 
list of officers. It isso constituted, that if, by the accession of 
numbers, it can go fully into operation, it will almost entirely ex- 
nel idleness, beggary, wretchedness, vice, and crime, from the city. 
Where then is the individual who will not lend it his aid? Who 
that does not wish to be annoyed by the importunity of juvenile 
beggars as he passes along the streets; who that deprecates idle- 
ness, filth, mischief, suffering, infamy, and every thing vile; who 
that regards the public weal, or even his own comfort as a member 
of the community ; will not lend his aid in a cause like this? We 
hail it as an era in the improvement of the social and moral condi- 
tion of cities. We trust that the plan which is so well calculated 
to benefit society, will be adopted throughout the land. With 
these remarks we will introduce the Address of the Board of 
Managers of the Society under consideration, and would earnestly 
request our readers to peruse it, and then to enrol their names as 
members of said Society. The following is that 


ADDRESS. 
Frer.tow CITIzENs: 


THE formation of a Society which is intended to effect an impor- 
tant improvement in the condition of the community, and which 
must necessarily depend upon public opinion for its success, calls 
for a public explanation of its principles and objects, and of the 
means by which those objects are intended to be effected. 

The increased and increasing extent of pauperism in our city, 
presents a subject for the most serious consideration. This is 
what we reasonably expect from the over-crowded population, and 
amidst the decrepid political establishments of Europe; but it 
stands in unnatural contrast with our unequalled prosperity, and 
with the general health, vigour, and freshness of our political in- 
stitutions. The question how far this evil results from our adop- 
tion, or tooclose imitation, of a foreign system of poor laws, presents 
a problem of which we shall now attempt the solution, but — 
which the future labours of this Society, we trust, will throw clear 
and sufficient light. 

However this may be, it is certain that no public provision for 
the poor which has not especial reference to a removal of the causes 
of pauperism, can fail to increase its amount, and it is equally cer- 
tain, that no such provision can embrace all the objects of private 
benevolence, or supersede its efforts. After the laws shall have 
done their best, an immense work will remain to be accomplished. 
This, it will be admitted, must be chiefly effected by moral means, 
and by measures that are preventive, rather than such as are 
remedial. 

It is manifest, that individual efforts are wholly incompetent to 
effect the object in view. 

The general design of the Society therefore is, to improve the 
intellectual, moral,and physical conditionof the poor. Its primary 
and specific objects will be, to extend the advantages of education 
to the children of the indigent—to discourage their employment in 
hawking, peddling, street-begging, und pilfering—to establish the 
necessary schools for the instruction of adults—to abolish indiscri- 
minate alms-giving—to visit the poor at their habitations—to give 
them counsel—to aid them in obtaining employment—to inspire 
them with self-respect—to inculcate habits of economy, industry, 
and temperance, and, whenever it shall be absolutely necessary, to 
provide, through the aid of private individuals, and of the public 
authorities, relief for their necessities. 

It is impossible to know where the care of such an association is 
most wanted, without a personal acquaintance with all who are its 
appropriate objects. It is intended that this care shall assume the 
eatin of a paternal guardianship. Itis designed to establish 
a general and friendly itercourse with the poor, which shall secure 
a thorough knowledge of their actual condition, and enable us to 
apply the best means for its improvement. Itis by such an inter- 
course only that we can assure them of our sympathy, bring them 
under its moral influence, and multiply among them the proper 
means and inducements to depend upon their own exertions for the 
comforts of life. Itis only by the knowledge which will result 


from such an intercourse, and which will embrace every section of 


the city, that we can hope to minister relief, when necessary, with 
sound discrimination, and without which, it would be a curse ra- 
ther than a blessing. 

It is a distinguishing feature of this Society, that it is intended, 
not only to reach every family and every individual who may need 
its aid, but that, instead of being limited to a particular description 
of necessities, it shall embrace the want of knowledge, of instruc- 
tion, of advice, of employment, and of the necessaries of life. In 
short, it is intended that the poor shall look to the Society for-their 
advisers, their protectors, and their benefactors, under all the trials 
to which they may be exposed. 

The board feel convinced, that a narrower restriction of the la- 
bours of the Society would greatly diminish their influence and 
usefulness. 

An important provision in the plan of the Society, and of its con- 
stitution, is that by which it is endl that no person shall be 
relieved without the bounds of the district to which he belongs, nor 
without the knowledge of the visitors of that district. It will be 
perceived at once, that if the Society does not fail from the inade- 

uacy of its numbers, th« wll afford a more effective check 


an ever was devised by any contrivance of police or charity, to 


atreet-begging, with all its accompaniments of fraud, and its inhu- 
man demoralization of children. 

The constitution of the Society also forbids, and this we regard 
as an object of primary importance, that any pecuniary aid shall 
be granted to persons of intemperate habits, except in cases of 
dangerous illness. 

The limits which we have prescribed to ourselves on this occa- 
sion, will not permit as to enter much into detail in regard to the 
objects already stated, or the means proposed for effecting them. 
It is proper, however, to refer to one or two particulars. 

No essential and durable reform in society can ever be anticipa- 
ted, the foundations of which are not laid in a provision for the 
rising generation. 

It is a well established fact, that there are from ten to thirteen 
thousand children in our city within the proper ages for instruc- 
tion, who do not attend school. 

A liberal provision has been made by the public authorities to 
remedy this evil, and the trustees of the Public School Society have 
devoted and are devoting their attention to this subject with the 
most praiseworthy zeal and fidelity. They have recently, with 
great care and labour, extended their plan of instruction, and 
adapted it to the increased means which have been placed in their 
hands. There is every reason to believe, that this i teme will re- 
ceive an abundant recompense in an increased attendance upon the 
schools, as well as in the improvement of their means of instruction. 
But it is confidently believed, that the power of this Society to dis- 
courage vagrancy in children, and the influence which it will bring 
to bear upon parents, will afford a more effectual remedy than can 
be otherwise provided, to this most discouraging and alarming 
evil. 

Another very important department for the labours of the Soci- 
ety will be found in the establishment of schools for adults, to the 
extent and in the manner which experience shall demonstrate their 
practicability and usefulness. 

The means proposed to effect all the desirable objects above 
mentioned, are the following. 

It is intended that this Society shall embrace all those enlight- 
ened and benevolent individuals who can appreciate these designs 
and are willing to promote them. Each ward of the city is to be 
under the supervision of its own officers, and to be divided into 
small districts, placed under the special care of suitable persons, 
appointed by the Ward Associations for that purpose, and that, by 
this division of labour, which may be enone indefinitely, the 
duty of each visitor shall be of easy performance. ; 

The whole Society is to be under the management of a Board of 
Managers, consisting of five individuals, chosen from each ward, 
and to be elected annually by the Ward Associations. 

The general plan of the Society is now before the public. An 
effort will shortly be made to ascertain what support it can hope 
to receive from an intelligent community. 

The citizens of each ward will soon be requested to become 
members of the Society, (and its Constitution is herewith submitted 
to them,*) and to form themselves into Ward Associations. 

If our labours shall be successful, they will probably result ina 
general reform of our system of providing for the poor—they can 
hardly fail in.any event to produce an immense mefiovation of their 
condition. 

The foundations of the Society are laid in the broadest and most 
liberal principles, and an appeal is now most earnestly and con- 
fidently made for the countenance and support of men of every 
sect, of every party, and of those who belong to none. 

By order of the Board. 


GIDEON LEE, President. 
Isaac Peirce, Secretary. 


* Published in our last. 





ONE HUNDRED AGENTS 


Could be advantageously employed in different sections of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for the Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encouragement will be given to agents; 
and a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be fur- 
nished by us with profitable employment. 





PUBLISHED AT 222 WILLIAM STREET. 
Trerms—OneE DoLuar AND Firry CENTS PER ANN. IN ADVANCE. 


Should an order fer the Magazine be received unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have been 
received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
year. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will be 
furnished with ten copies. 

[> Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at ont 
DOLLAR per annum for each copy. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to 4 
single subscriber, cannot be sent by mail, it will be necessary that 
two subscribers at least send payment in a letter together. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 
miles, and 1 1-4 cent for any distance over. 

*.* Letters should be addressed thus: Editor of the Family 
Magazine, 222 William street, New York. 
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